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In this article, I examine how Mahatma Gandhi's philosophy of non-violent resistance 
(Satyagraha) can be applied to decolonize schooling and education practices in 
Ghana. Satyagraha consists of three fundamental elements: appeal to the oppressor, 
non-cooperation, and civil disobedience. Part of an anti-racist and anti-colonial dis- 
course, Satyagraha is a strategy, epistemology, and methodology for creating spaces 
for inclusion of Ghanaian Indigenous knowledge and worldview in school curricula 
and pedagogy. This article is also informed by my lived experiences and observations 
as an Indigenous student from Ghana. I conclude the article with a discussion of the 
benefits and dangers inherent in such transformative work. 
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Dans cet article, Tauteur montre comment la philosophie de non-violence 
(satyagraha) de Gandhi peut etre mise a profit pour decoloniser Tecole et les 
pratiques pedagogiques au Ghana. Le satyagraha comprend trois elements 
essentiels : Tappel a Toppresseur, la non-cooperation et la desobeissance civile. Partie 
integrante d'un discours antiraciste et anticolonial, le satyagraha est une strategie, une 
epistemologie et une methodologie visant a creer des espaces pour Tinclusion d'une 
vision du monde et d'un savoir proprement ghaneens quant aux programmes 
scolaires et a la pedagogie. Cet article repose aussi sur Texperience personnelle et les 
observations de Tauteur en tant qu'etudiant ghaneen. L'article se termine par une 
discussion des bienfaits et des dangers inherents a un tel travail de transformation. 
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Despite the attainment of political independence on March 6, 1957, 
Ghana's schooling and education system is still dominated by Euro- 
American canon, worldview, and epistemology. For this reason, Koney 
(2005) posed the following quesfion: Should we equafe Ghana's indepen- 
dence fo an independenf Ghana? The quesfion suggesfs fhaf alfhough 
Ghana is said fo be independenf wifh ifs own nafional flag, anfhem, 
currency, parliamenf, and educafion sysfem, ifs insfifufions including 
educafion are under colonial dominafion and confrol. 

In fhis arficle, I analyze selecfed fexfs of Mahafma Gandhi's philo- 
sophy of non-violenf resisfance (Safyagraha) and how if can be applied 
fo decolonize schooling and educafion in Ghana. I inferrogafe and 
agifafe for educafional reforms fhaf incorporafe fhe maferial and spirif- 
ual realifies of sfudenfs in Ghana's schools. These crifical quesfions guide 
fhe arficle: 

■ In whaf ways does Safyagraha as spirifualify addresses issues of equify 
in educafion in Ghana? 

■To whaf exfenf does resisfance fhrough fhe applicafion of Safyagraha 
reflecf basic fenefs of humanify? 

■ Are fhere useful lessons and messages in Gandhi's Safyagraha for 
schooling and educafion in Ghana? 

From my perspecfive, educafion confers knowledge and banishes 
ignorance. Because knowledge is power, educafion fhus confers power. 
This saying gives pracfical, exisfenfial experience fhrough fhe Fafin 
adage, Scientia est potestas [knowledge is power] (cifed in Ogbunwezeh 
2005, n. p.). This adage implies fhaf whoever confrols educafion also con- 
frols power. By educafion, I mean fhe varied opfions, sfrafegies, and 
ways fhrough which people come fo learn, know, and undersfand fheir 
world and acf wifhin if (Dei, 2000a). Schooling, on fhe ofher hand, refers 
fo formal schools, colleges, and uni versifies and fheir rules and norms. 

Alfhough some educafional gains were made in Ghana affer polifical 
independence, Wesfem confrol over whaf consfifufes valid knowledge 
became increasingly and worryingly noficeable as schools were sfruc- 
fured and resfrucfured fo validafe only Wesfem knowledge. This know- 
ledge became fhe culfural capifal by which individuals could access 
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employment in both state and private organizations in Ghana. Thus, 
education, which is needed to develop an individual's sense of "belong- 
ing to community with a history and a culture" (Dei, 2004, p. 9), is 
inappropriately sacrificed for knowledge fhaf allows one fo access wage- 
employmenf. For fhis reason, Dei (2004) warns fhaf fhe fhreaf of Wesfern 
dominance over whaf consfifufes valid knowledge in schools, in addifion 
fo markefing knowledge and culfure, should call for greafer concern 
among scholars and acfivisfs dedicafed fo fhe fransformafion of Indi- 
genous educafion. Unforfunafely, George Dei's warning has come foo 
lafe for Ghana because fhe educafional policies and pracfices under fhe 
dicfafes of World Bank and Infemafional Monefary Funds (IMF) have 
inappropriafely sfrucfured school curricula fo de-legifimize and de- 
privilege Indigenous knowledges fhaf sfudenfs bring wifh fhem fo for- 
mal educafion (see Dei, 2004; Kwapong, 1992). Consequenfly, many 
Ghanaian sfudenfs exposed fo colonial educafion feel disenfranchised 
and disengaged from fhe knowledge fhaf is being produced, validafed, 
and disseminafed in schools. The proverbial "chew and pour" (learning 
by memorizing) has become fhe order of learning in fhe schools in 
Ghana wifh liffle room leff for crifical fhinking fo inferrogafe fhese 
knowledges. If is, fherefore, nof surprising fhaf local sfudenfs confinue fo 
imbibe Wesfern knowledges af fhe risk of being alienafed from fheir 
environment people, and culfure. As Lawino, fhe wife of Ocol observed 
concerning her educafed husband in fhe "Song of Lawino," "fhe reading 
has killed my man, in fhe ways of his people. Fie has become a slump. 
ITe abuses all fhings Acoli, he says ways of black people are black" 
(P'Bifek, 1986, p. 113). In ofher words, fhe inabilify of fhe school sysfem 
in Ghana fo contexfualize sfandards and excellence fo needs and condi- 
fions of fhe local people has resulfed in an infelligenfsia wifh liffle or no 
relevanf skills and knowledge fo address needs wifhin fheir local com- 
munifies. Gandhi (1993) righfly observes fhaf colonial educafion is a cifa- 
del of slavery fhaf denies learners objecf lessons in liberfy and self- 
respecf. Fie, fherefore, sef his mind fo search and experimenf wifh an 
alfernafive educafion sysfem. 

Gandhi's posifion on colonial educafion and his willingness fo 
search and experimenf wifh alfernafive ways of educafing local learners 
has made his ideas relevanf fo decolonizing knowledge producfion in 
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Ghana. By decolonization, I imply rupturing and challenging "the 
political economy of knowledge production" (Dei, 2000a, p. 129) that 
accords certain privileges and legitimacy to certain forms of knowing 
while invalidafing Indigenous knowledges. This fhoughf includes re- 
claiming Indigenous Ghanaian culfures, languages, values, and world- 
views and re-posifioning fhem as an infegral parf of fhe educafion 
sysfem. 

DEFINING THE GENTRE: MY SUBJEGTIVE LOGATION 

My experiences wifh colonial schooling and educafion inform fhe anal- 
yses, argumenfs, and inferprefafion in fhe article. As an Indigenous sfu- 
denf who wenf fhrough colonial educafion in Ghana, I share many of fhe 
concerns and frusfrafions of Indigenous/Aboriginal sfudenfs wifh fhe 
educafion sysfem in Norfh America, especially ifs colonizing fendencies 
fo exclude fhe rich, culfural knowledges and experiences fhaf fhey can 
bring info fhe classroom. Alfhough I attended school in Ghana, which is 
my birfhplace, my anger and frusfrafion was nof necessarily wifh fhe 
Eurocenfric knowledge fhaf was produced, validafed, and disseminafed 
in schools, buf wifh fhe feachers who failed fo include in fhe school cur- 
ricula my Indigenous knowledge and culfure. For insfance, I grew up 
wifh fhe undersfanding fhaf my ancestors still guard over me, and as 
custodians of fhe land, fhey expecf me fo follow cerfain fradifions, 
customs, and moral values fhaf serve fhe general inferesf of fhe 
community (Dei, 2004). I risk a severe spiritual punishment if I fail fo do 
as expected. Long before fhe infemafional environmenfalisfs sfarfed fheir 
campaign againsf environmenfal degradafion and deforesfafion, I had 
been informed fhrough oral feachings such as proverbs, riddles, myfhs, 
and sforyfelling nof fo farm af river banks or in virgin foresfs because 
fhose are sacred habifafs of gods and my ancesfors. 

Unforfunafely, fhese Indigenous knowledges were nof only ignored 
in schools, buf were also sysfemafically undermined and dismissed as 
fefishizing, primitive, and supersfifious. In fhe educafion sysfem in 
Ghana, I was faughf abouf mounfains, lakes, and rivers fhaf were seven 
fhousand miles away from Ghana, while rivers and lakes in my com- 
munify, where I leamf my firsf swimming and fishing lessons, were left 
ouf of sfudies. The hisfory lessons I received barely mentioned fhe 
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achievements and contributions of my Ghanaian ancestors to world 
civilization. Where references were made fo fhem, fhey were done in 
demeaning and derogafory ways fhaf made me ashamed fo relafe fo 
fhem. Unforfunafely, because fhe educafion sysfem is closely fied fo 
employmenf, privilege, and social presfige, I had fo sacrifice fhe rich 
Indigenous knowledge I received from my grandparenfs and communify 
for Wesfem knowledge produced and disseminafed in school. However, 
fhe more I consumed Wesfern knowledge, fhe more I realized fhaf I was 
being removed psychologically and cognifively from anyfhing fhaf had 
fo do wifh my local upbringing and culfure. This omission led fo fhe loss 
of my idenfify, pride, and fhe herifage of my family and ancesfors 
(Opini, forfhcoming). Some (1994) also alludes fo fhis severing of ancesf- 
ral fies fhrough fhe educafion she received. 

My life has been taken away from me because during the years I was there, this 
institution [inspired academy in Ghana] assumed that their goal was my goal. 
The result was, of course, the slow death of my identity and the understanding 
that I was in exile from everything I had held dear. (pp. 97-98) 

Although my intention here is not to create "false binary or moral 
evaluafion befween (good) Indigenous knowledges and (bad) conven- 
fional/Wesfern knowledge" (Dei, 2000a, p.ll3), I, neverfheless, confend 
fhaf schools in Ghana carmof confinue fo reproduce sfudenfs who are far 
removed from fheir local culfure, knowledge, values, and worldview. I 
concede fhaf because of maferial rewards fhaf come wifh colonial educ- 
afion, if is quife difficulf fo ask local learners fo abandon Wesfem know- 
ledge. In facf, Dei (2004) confirmed in his research in Ghana fhaf many 
sfudenfs he spoke fo admiffed fhaf fhe biggesf affracfion fo formal 
schooling was fhe culfural capifal if gave fhem fo access employmenf 
and ofher privileges in sociefy. They did nof wanf any reforms fo fhe 
educafion sysfem fhaf would puf fhem af a risk of losing fhose benefifs. 
Given fhis facf, I advocafe in fhis arficle for fhe infegrafion of Indigenous 
and Wesfem knowledges in school curricula. I believe fhaf fhe infegra- 
fion of bofh Wesfem and Indigenous knowledges in school curricula will 
go a long way fo produce well-grounded sfudenfs, who could address 
complex and sophisficafed issues emerging from global relafions and 
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how that knowledge relates to human growth and development in 
Ghana. 

MAPPING ANTI-RAGIST AND ANTI-GOLONIAL FRAMEWORKS IN 
DEGOLONIZING EDUGATION IN GHANA 

In this article, I draw on anti-colonial thought and anti-racist education 
to analyze and review Gandhi's Satyagraha to apply to issues of school- 
ing and education in Ghana. Both anti-racist education and anti-colonial 
thought are relevant frameworks in analyzing Gandhi's Satyagraha 
because they celebrate indigeneity that opposes any dominant know- 
ledge system. These theoretical frameworks also recognize marginalized 
groups as subjecfs of fheir own experiences, hisfories, and knowledges 
(Fanon, 1963; Foucaulf 1980; Memmi 1967); hence, fhey are relevanf fo 
any academic work fhaf focuses on agencies and resisfance pracfices of 
marginalized groups. Resisfance polifics and pracfices are required in 
today's academy fo challenge colonial narrafives fhaf disforf and 
derogafe fhe history and experience of Indigenous/ Aboriginal sfudenfs. 
Fanon (1963) observes fhaf fhe colonizer is nof simply safisfied wifh 
holding fhe land and properly of fhe colonized, buf also engages in a 
kind of "perverfed logic" fhaf disforfs, disfigures, and desfroys fhe pasf 
of colonized people. If is fhis "perverfed logic" fhaf needs fo be chal- 
lenged in fhe academy. Dei (2000a) observes fhaf one way fo resisf 
hegemonic knowledge is fhrough decenfring fhe school curricula and 
cenfring Indigenous knowledges. He furfher argues fhaf if colonized 
educafors fail fo resisf fhe confinued marginalizafion and negafion of 
local people's knowledge and experience, fhey also become accomplices 
fo colonialism. 

Forfunafely for educafors foday, Mahafma Gandhi's Safyagraha 
offers pracfical ways and sfrafegies fo resisf such oppressive sfrucfures 
and pracfices in educafion. As Jawaharlal Nehru concludes elsewhere 
(Tendulkar, 1951), Gandhi broughf an enfirely new dynamic info fhe 
polifical and social field. His ideals of frufh and non-violence may be 
common fo many moral and religious teachings; he, neverfheless, offers 
somefhing ufferly new fo fhese concepfs: pracfical ways fo implemenf 
fhem on a large scale (Bok cifed in Gandhi, 1993). If is fhis achievemenf 
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of Mahatma Gandhi that both anti-racist education and anti-colonial 
thought call for their celebration in the academy. 

As a critical framework, anti-colonial education challenges Western 
paradigms that guide today's education systems and social diversity by 
agitating for more inclusive practices to incorporate varied local con- 
cerns about formal schooling. It allows educators to understand how 
these colonial remnants are being challenged in education today. Gandhi 
resisted colonial education in South Africa by offering to teach his child- 
ren and children of Satyagrahi parents in Tolstoy farm instead of sending 
them to public school (Gandhi, 1993). Gandhi has shown educators a 
practical way to challenge colonial education in which schools fail to 
shape their curricula and pedagogical practices to suit local needs. Like 
anti-colonial thought, anti-racist education is also relevant in destabili- 
zing colonial and re-colonial structures in knowledge production, valid- 
ation, and dissemination. 

I argue that colonialism festered in Ghana because it was highly 
motivated by racism. Memmi (1967) argues that racism could not be 
divorced from colonial structures because these structures always 
undergird racism in everyday power relations between the oppressor 
(colonizer) and the oppressed (colonized). This is how Memmi 
articulates it: 

Racism appears then, not as an incidental detail, but as a consubstantial part of 
colonialism. It is the highest expression of colonial system and one of the most 
significant features of colonialism. Not only does it establish a fundamental 
discrimination between colonizer and colonized, a sine qua non of colonial life, 
but it also lays the foundation for the immutability of this life. (p. 74) 

By the power that the colonizers wield, they imposed their image of 
superiority on the psyche of the colonized. When Lamming (1991), 
alluding to Frantz Fanon (1967), laments: "Europe had trained black men 
[Ghanaians] to wear those white masks"(n. p.), he was invariably 
suggesting that colonial language could be an effective ideological wea- 
pon to disempower and disenfranchise colonized subjects from know- 
ledge being produced and validated in their own environment. Gonse- 
quently, when words prefixed with black (blackmail, black-sheep, black- 
magic, black-market, black-joke) are interpreted to mean something 
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negative; whereas when words prefixed with white (white-collar-jobs, 
white-magic, white-power) are coded to mean positive things, a subtle 
way to privilege whiteness and de-privilege blackness occurs. Little 
doubt. White superiority has been gradually internalized in Ghana to the 
extent that Ghanaian parents always refer to their successful children as 
"me broni" (my White child). 

Gritical anti-racist education calls on schools to shape their teaching 
methodologies (both in terms of pedagogy and curriculum strategies) to 
capture the wide body of knowledge students bring to the classroom 
(Dei, 1996; Erickson, 1987). This assertion implies that an anti-racist class- 
room ought to be a decolonizing space, where teachers and learners 
reject ways in which hegemonic cultural knowledges shape the reality 
and experience of local people (see hooks, 1994). An anti-racist education 
expects teachers to acknowledge and validate experiences and know- 
ledge students bring into learning (see Dei, 1996, 2004). When teachers 
see learning as a process of sharing knowledge. Indigenous students 
become confident to ask critical questions concerning the conspicuous 
absence of certain forms of knowledge while others are constantly 
glorified. 

As a transformative framework, anti-racist prism theorizes education 
beyond what happens in the classroom to issues emerging in the com- 
munity (see Dei, 1996). Indeed, education potentially confers simultan- 
eously two rewards on its graduates: a personal knowledgeability and an 
improvement in social status. Golonial education always negates know- 
ledge of the self and shifts focus to its prestigious function. For instance, 
because the corporate and state organization in Ghana endorses only 
Western knowledge, Ghanaian students are reluctant to acquire Indig- 
enous knowledges for fear they will not attain social privilege. But, as 
Gandhi (1993) reiterates, it is "far better for a learner to remain 
unlettered and break stones for the sake of liberty than to go in for a 
literary education [colonial education] in the chains of slaves" (p. 202). 
Knowledge of self is very important in education. Therefore, teachers 
and learners should look beyond material rewards of colonial education 
to seek knowledge to enhance the liberty and self-respect of learners. 

Finally, both anti-colonial and anti-racist education warn activists of 
the risks and perils of doing anti-oppression work in the academy (Dei & 
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Kempf, 2006). The process of producing knowledge is also a process of 
making politics. If knowledge is power, fhen decolonizing knowledge 
production is also a process of challenging fhe dominanf power. There- 
fore, individuals engaging in fhe projecf of decolonizing fhe academy 
need fo assess fhemselves if fhey are ready fo face fhe consequences of 
fheir acfions. Spivak (1990) has righfly warned fhaf fhe fask of changing 
fhe academy is difficulf and only when one begins fo fake a whack af 
shaking fhe sfrucfure, one sees how fhe opposition is well consolidafed. 
Gandhi (1961) cautions individuals devofed fo Safyagraha fo be pre- 
pared fo suffer and even fo die in fheir quesf fo tighf oppression and 
injustice. Probably, fhe relevanf quesfion is nof simply who wanfs fo use 
Safyagraha in decolonizing schooling and educafion, buf who is ready fo 
bear fhe cosfs or face fhe consequences? 

SATYAGRAHA AS SPIRITUAL AGTIVISM: A MODEL FOR EQUITY 
ISSUES IN EDUGATION AND SGHOOLING 

According fo Dei (2002b), spirifualify 

Is the building and rebuilding of human spirit to embrace gentleness, humility, 
and compassion in learning about others and ourselves. It is about a powerful 
force beyond the immediate and more physically observable culture, one that 
directs social action beyond the perspective of human control in terms of that 
which can be counted, measured, evaluated and physically grasped, (p. 38) 

Spirituality borders on themes such as connectedness, love, commitment, 
transformation, humility, compassion, dedication, and openness. Spirit- 
ual activism in education is, therefore, a personal devotion to fight and 
question all forms of oppression within the education system with no 
intent of benefiting directly from it. Hindman (2002) challenges educat- 
ors to work towards the spiritual development of students and inspire 
them to dedicate their lives towards the struggle against social injustices, 
inequity, and unfairness that affect every member of society. In such an 
understanding and conceptualization of spirituality, Gandhi's concept of 
Safyagraha becomes relevant. 

Mahatma Gandhi believes that the main, distinct quality of Satya- 
graha lies in the desire it inspires in individuals to challenge injustices 
and inequities in society even if they suffer in the process. A true 
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Satyagrahi (a person devoted to principles of non-violence) will not be 
silenced in the face of blafanf oppression or injustice. Rafher she or he 
will fighf wifh all her or his mighf fo ensure fairness and equifable freaf- 
menf fo every member of sociefy. As Gandhi (1961) vividly sfafes: 

[If a Satyagrahi] in this world finds him/herself up against evil, s/he cannot [keep 
quiet] but to resist. S/he comes across injustice, cruelty, exploitation, and 
oppresssion. These s/he has to oppose with all the resources at his/her command. 
In [this] crusade, his/her reliance is on Truth or God; and since the greatest truth 
is the unity of all life. Truth can be attained only by loving services of all, i.e. by 
non-violence, (p. iii) 

Safyagraha demands individuals fo advocafe againsf injusfice and in- 
equify nof because fhese injusfices affecf fhem, buf because if is wrong 
for injusfice fo happen fo anybody. The lafe Dr. Martin Lufher King Jr., a 
greaf admirer of Mahafma Gandhi, observes fhaf injusfice allowed any- 
where is a real fhreaf fo jusfice everywhere, and fhaf fhe world is becom- 
ing a dangerous place fo live, nof because of fhe vitriolic words and 
actions of bad people, buf fhe appalling silence of good people who 
wafch fhose fhings happen. Indeed, fhe world foday is filled wifh self- 
cenfred individuals who prefend blindness or apafhy fo issues fhaf affecf 
ofhers. Gonsequenfly, injusfices and iniquities have been allowed fo 
flourish globally foday. 

One injusfice fhaf has affracfed liffle affenfion, from even good 
people, is knowledge recolonizafion among Indigenous people. Thesee 
(2006) argues fhaf colonial education has become fhe subfle and sophis- 
ficafed garden in which seeds of colonization and neo-colonizafion are 
sown in fhe minds of girls and boys. Gonsequenfly, colonized sfudenfs 
who are exposed fo fhis fype of education find fhemselves consciously 
and unconsciously removed from fheir local culfure and worldview info 
a new and a differenf world fhaf does nof exisf around fhem. Awoonor 
(1994) observed fhaf colonial education has placed Ghanaian sfudenfs in 
a limbo of culfural confusion, social incoherence, and moral purposeless- 
ness. Alfhough Ghanaian sfudenfs boasf of fheir Indigenous values, fhey 
denounce fhem openly by fheir life sfyles. They know whaf fhey wanf fo 
be, buf have no knowledge of how fhey can achieve fheir goal because 
fheir infellecfual masfers (Europeans) have nof yef fold fhem how fo do 
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that (Thairu, 1975). This knowledge colonization justifies the use of 
Gandhi's Safyagraha fo decolonize schooling and educafion in Ghana. 
As a matter of facf, Safyagraha challenges Ghanaian educafors and 
policy makers fo look beyond fhe personal benefifs fhey derive from fhe 
currenf colonial educafion fo search for an alfemafive sysfem of educa- 
fion fhaf addresses local needs. 

Like any spirifual activism, Gandhi's Safyagraha abhors and resisfs 
any form of oppression affecfing individuals, including fhe weak in 
societies. "The firsf job of a Safyagrahi is fo bring fhe real sifuafion fo 
lighf, even if s/he has fo suffer and die in order fhaf injusfice will be 
unmasked and appeared for whaf if really is" (Merfon, 1965, p. 10). 
According fo Dei (1996), fhe currenf era of global economic resfrucfuring 
and fhe "fransnafionalizafion of capifal flows" calls for voices fhaf will 
speak againsf human poverfy, environmenfal abuse, and fhe denial of 
human righfs fhrough fhe process of fhe mosf powerful in fhe global 
world "designing fufures" (p. 18) for ofhers. All individuals have a col- 
lective responsibilify as members of fhe global communify fo challenge 
fheir appoinfed and elecfed leaders fo live up fo fhe ideals of a jusf 
sociefy. Dei (1996) concludes fhaf every member of sociefy has fo lisfen 
and respond fo fhe unheard voices, especially fhe less privileged in 
sociefy, and fhose emerging from "under fhe sink." The mosf powerful 
in sociefy should become concerned while knowledges, culfures, values, 
languages, and experiences of Indigenous people are being de-privileged 
and de-legifimized in educafion. 

GENTRING HUMANITY IN RESISTANGE WORK: SATYAGRAHA 
AND AGTIVISM 

The ferm Safyagraha comes from fwo Gujarati words: Safya (Trufh) 
which is derived from Sat fhaf means "being" and Agraha, which means 
"firmness" (Gandhi, 1993). Safyagraha, as arficulafed in fhe editorial note 
of "Non-Violenf Resisfance," liferally connotes "clinging fo fhe frufh"; 
and Trufh, fo Gandhi is God. Thus, Safyagraha in fhe general sense of 
fhe word means fhe way of life of one who holds sfeadfasfly fo God and 
dedicates his or her life fo Him (Gandhi, 1961, p. iii). Gandhi argues fhaf 
Trufh is fhe mosf imporfanf name of God and wherever fhere is Trufh 
(God), fhere is also "frue knowledge." Where fhere is "frue knowledge," 
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there is always "bliss" {Ananda) (Gandhi, 1961, p. 38). A true Satyagrahi 
always devotes his or her life in search for fhe Trufh (Gandhi, 1951). 
Because "if is impossible for us fo realize perfecf Trufh so long as we are 
imprisoned in fhis morfal frame" (Gandhi, 1951, p. 40), seekers of Trufh 
should be guided by ahimsa (Gandhi, 1951). Ahimsa (non-violence), 
according fo Gandhi, is fhe basic law of being. "Thaf is why if can be 
used as fhe mosf effecfive principle for social acfion, since if is in deep 
accord wifh fhe frufh of man's nafure and corresponds fo his/her innafe 
desire for peace, jusfice, order, freedom, and personal dignify" (Merfon, 
1965, p. 23). Gandhi (1993) argues fhaf 

A man and his deed are two distinct things. Whereas a good deed should call 
forth approbation and a wicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, 
whether good or wicked, always deserves respect or pity as the case may be. 
'Hate the sin and not the sinner'.... Ahimsa is the basis of the search for tmth. I 
am realizing every day that the search is vain unless it is founded on ahimsa as 
the basis. It is quite proper to resist and attack system, but to resist and attack its 
author is tantamount to resisting and attacking oneself, (p. 276) 

Explaining furfher fhe relafionship befween Safyagraha and ahimsa. 
Nelson (1975) nofes fhaf in Mahafma Gandhi's moral sfrucfure, fhere are 
"fwo basic pillars - frufh and ahimsa fhaf is non-violence or - as Gandhi 
called if - love. Trufh is fhe end; non-violence is fhe means. Buf fhe end 
and fhe means are bound irrevocably fo each ofher" (p. 57). Diwakar 
(1969) concludes fhaf in Gandhi's Safyagraha, frufh is fhe one supreme 
end and non-violence or love is fhe only means fo affain if. These words 
(frufh and non-violence/love) are fhe 

obverse and reverse of the same coin, but if at any time doubt arises as to which 
of them is the most important or primarily unquestionable, 'truth precedes'. 
However, if anyone is confused about tmth any day, let him/her follow non- 
violence, the way of love, the path of suffering, and it will definitely lead him/her 
to truth, (p. 18) 

Gandhi draws a demarcation line between Satyagraha and passive 
resistance. According to Gandhi (1961), the passive resister or the one 
who adopts non-violence as policy "is really not non-violent, for s/he 
would be violenf if s/he could, and is non-violenf only because s/he does 
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not for the time being have the means or the capacity for violence" (p. 
iv). In other words, passive resisters temporarily resort to non-violence 
because they do not have the means to resist violently. Whereas, Satya- 
grahis resort to non-violence, not because they do not have the means, 
but because they have love in their hearts and will not harm or want 
harm for anybody. "Non-violence is not a garment to be put on and off 
at will. Its seat is in the heart, and it must be an inseparable part of our 
very being" (Gandhi, 1958, p. 61). Thus, Gandhi's Satyagraha calls on 
social and political activists to centre their work on love and humanity. 
Oppressors or evil doers should feel safe throughout the struggle against 
their deeds not because they have the power to destroy resisters, but 
because the latter are peaceful and will never use violence. Being a non- 
violent activist does not suggest that the oppressor will also respond 
non-violently, but even if the oppressor acts violently, Gandhi (1958) 
believes it a true test for Satyagrahi: "the virtues of mercy, non-violence, 
love and truth in any man can be truly tested only when they are pitted 
against ruthlessness, violence, hate and untruth" (p. 31). In fact, it is only 
when resisters refuse to respond to violence with violence, hatred with 
hatred, and lies with lies that their human nature is well noted. King 
(1958) also alluded to the same point: 

As I delved deeper into the philosophy of Gandhi, my skepticism concerning the 
power of love gradually diminished, and I came to see for the first time that the 
Christian doctrine of love, operating through the Gandhian method of 
nonviolence, is one of the most potent weapons available to oppressed people in 
their struggle for freedom, (p. 21) 

Mahatma Gandhi's Satyagraha offers relevant lessons in theorizing 
Ghanaian educational conditions. There is no doubt that education in 
Ghana needs to be decolonized. But, what are the terms and conditions 
under which decolonization should be achieved? What should be some 
of the possible actions and choices Ghanaians have to take if they want 
to use Gandhi's Satyagraha in decolonizing schooling and education? 
Whereas, this article may not carry all the answers, I have, however, 
noted that any true decolonization in schools and education in Ghana by 
means of Satyagraha should be centred on love. Sometimes, we Ghan- 
aians' own historical and personal experience with colonialism can fill us 
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with such anger and vengeance against the colonizer that we tend to 
create counter knowledges that are distorted and sometimes romantic- 
ized. 

Although it is necessary to centre local knowledges, values, and 
cultures in the school curricula, we should do so bearing in mind that 
there are also inherent practices within Indigenous knowledge system 
that are oppressive and dominating. For instance, research in Ghana in 
education (see Dei 2002b, 2004) clearly shows that certain aspects of 
cultural beliefs and value sysfem inherenf in local knowledges disem- 
power disabled persons, women, and same-sex relafions. For insfance, a 
disabled person in fhe Soufhem parf of Ghana can never be ensfooled as 
a chief. In facf, unfil recenfly, fhe disabled were fradifionally forbidden 
fo appear before a chief because fheir presence was considered a faboo 
(see Lax & Sfern, Emmanuel's Gift, 2005). Alfhough fhe issue of gender 
has received some polifical and academic affenfion, school enrolmenf 
sfill favours male dominafion because of Indigenous and pafriarchal 
assumpfion fhaf women's role is more in fhe kifchen fhan af fhe office. 
Ofher culfural pracfices such as fhe "Trokosi sysfem" (a culfural pracfice 
fhaf places a young virgin girl info slavery fo atone for fhe sins of her 
relatives) are harmful fo women (see Ahiable, 1995). Thus, Ghanaians 
cannof falk abouf a true decolonization if fhey are nof willing fo chal- 
lenge all fhe oppressive ideology and pracfices hidden wifhin Indigen- 
ous culfures, languages, beliefs, and values. In addition, decolonizafion 
based on Safyagraha also calls on resisfers fo quesfion fheir own privil- 
eges and biases fhey bring fo activism. We are all implicated in fhe site of 
oppression and privileges. Unforfunafely, in our resisfance works, we 
mosfly casf our gaze only on areas where we feel oppressed while 
ignoring areas where we oppress ofhers. Safyagraha calls on us fo 
challenge fhe oppressive fendencies wifhin us before attacking oppress- 
ion in our environmenf. 

LESSONS FROM MAHATMA GANDHI FOR SCHOOLING AND 
EDUCATION IN GHANA 

Gandhi (1961) has shown fhaf his non-violenf sfrafegies, based on fhe 
principles of Safyagraha, could be one practical way fo decolonize 
schooling and educafion in Ghana. According fo Gandhi (1961), Safya- 
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graha is an ideal way to resolve conflicts between two parties. Every con- 
flict to Gandhi, is, at some level, a struggle between different angles of 
vision, illuminafing fhe same frufh. One should, fherefore, approach a 
conflicf wifh an open mind and willingness fo reach compromise while 
adhering fo fhe frufh. Safyagraha, as a spirifual concept advances fhree 
basic principles. They are appeal fo an opponents conscience, non- 
cooperafion, and civil disobedience. According fo Gandhi (1961): 

Satyagraha . . . takes many forms. Primarily it is a case of appealing to the reason 
and conscience of the opponent by inviting suffering on oneself. The motive is to 
convert the opponent and make him one's willing ally and friend. It is based on 
the idea that the moral appeal to the heart and conscience is, in the case of 
human being, more effective than an appeal based on threat of bodily pain or 
violence, (p. iii) 

Thus, Safyagrahis negofiafe wifh fheir opponenfs fo address differences, 
while mobilising proper framing for supporfers and volunfeers fo lead 
fhe sfruggle if negofiafions fail. Ideally, negofiafion involves fhe follow- 
ing sequence: recognizing fhe frufh and false elemenfs in each side fo 
form a new side, fhen fhrough negofiafion, each side confinues fo revise 
and redefine ifs posifion unfil bofh parfies reach a compromised posi- 
fion. 

Applying Safyagraha in fhe confexf of Ghana's educafion involves 
creafing a small group of dedicafed Indigenous scholars fo sfudy and 
documenf cases of misrepresenfafion of Indigenous values, culfures, and 
knowledges in school curricula/fexf. These individuals will lobby policy 
makers in educafion, feachers, and school adminisfrafion fo open up fhe 
school curricula for local knowledges, culfures, and values. They will 
also show fhrough fheir research findings fhe sfrengfh and benefifs in 
educafion of having mulfiple ways of knowing. As parf of Gandhi's firsf 
sfage of Safyagraha, Dei (2000a) arficulafes an acfion plan fhaf Indi- 
genous scholars agifafing for alfernafive forms of schooling in fhe aca- 
demy should inifiafive fo achieve fheir goals. 

1. First, developing an awareness of Indigenous knowledges (e.g., discussing the 
topic with students, use of Indigenous guest speakers, resources materials, 
posters, display and films; targeting Indigenous concerns and issues in classroom 
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discourses; undertaking research trips to Indigenous communities; planning 
cultural celebrations - all to be placed in appropriate histories and contexts) to 
serve as a form of decolonizing education, and also to speak of the atrocities of 
the colonial encounters between the subject and the colonizer. 

2. Developing advocacy and support networks to promote hiring Indigenous 
faculty; helping the learner acquire critical thinking skills to question the 
absences from the syllabus of Indigenous writings/texts on the teaching and 
learning of Indigenous languages, myths legends and philosophies. 

3. Developing a sustainable community action (e.g., memberships and linkages 
with Indigenous community groups; seeking guidance from Indigenous com- 
munities). 

4. Finally, initiating political actions (e.g., protests, submissions to university 
administrations; rewarding communitarian approaches to learning and school- 
ing; holistic and intuitive thought, as well as varied ways of decoding inform- 
ation). (p. 121) 

Indeed, Gandhi acknowledges the limitation of using only appeals in 
Satyagraha. He, therefore, recommends fhaf if appealing fo fhe con- 
science and hearf of fhe oppressor fails fo produce fhe desired resulfs, 
fhe oppressed should use non-cooperafion as anofher form of resisfance. 
The non-cooperafion is nof abouf denying fhe oppressor any form of 
cooperafion; rafher fhe infenf of non-cooperafion is limifing cooperafion 
fo only fhe good deeds of fhe oppressors while fighfing againsf fheir evil 
deeds. The Safyagrahis cooperafe wifh evildoers in whaf is good, be- 
cause fhey have no hafred for fhem. In ofher words, fhe oppressed can 
cooperafe wifh fhe oppressor on issues fhaf can address power differ- 
ences, while mainfaining fhe sfruggle againsf oppressive issues. Non- 
cooperafion includes renunciafion of any benefifs one could personally 
gain from fhe oppressive sfrucfure if fhose benefifs will nof be in fhe 
general inferesf of fhe sfruggle. Renunciafion as a non-cooperafive fool in 
decolonizing knowledge could mean rejecfing and renouncing any aca- 
demic awards and cerfificafes gained in fhe colonial classroom in Ghana 
unfil legifimafe space is given fo local knowledges. If may also include 
boycoff, sfrike, peaceful disrupfion, blockade, and even refusing fo 
affend or parficipafe in classes fhaf use only Wesfern language or 
curricula/fexf. 

If fhese sfeps fail fo produce a sefflemenf (fhaf is, fair and accurafe 
represenfafion of Indigenous knowledges in schooling and educafion in 
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Ghana), then the final stage, civil disobedience, has to be applied. Here 
again, the distinction should be drawn between laws that are good and 
those that are bad. As much as it is important for any cifizen fo obey jusf 
laws, if equally beholds on groups devofed fo Safyagraha fo collecfively 
disobey unjusf laws. In his letter from Birmingham Cify Jail, King (1963) 
wrofe: 

One may well ask, how can you advocate breaking some laws and obeying 
others? The answer is found in the fact that here are two types of laws; there are 
JUST laws and UNJUST laws.... One has not only a legal but also a moral 
responsibility to obey just laws. Conversely, one has a moral responsibility to 
disobey unjust laws. I would agree with St. Augustine that 'an unjust law is no 
law at al.T (p. 80) 

Applying civil disobedience to education and schooling in Ghana 
could mean disobeying school laws such as the compulsory use of only 
English language as fhe medium of communicafion wifhin school pre- 
mises and liferafure works (wa Thiong'o, 1986). One could also refuse fo 
parficipafe in hisfory and geography classes fhaf concenfrafe on only fhe 
achievemenfs of Wesfem infellecfuals: mounfains and rivers fhaf exisf in 
fhe Wesf. In fhis case, when Owens (2001) lamenfs fhaf Aboriginal/ 
Indigenous sfudenfs in a Wesfem academy are compelled fo masfer 
European and Euro-American liferafure and fhey fail fo be familiar wifh 
Shakespeare, Ghaucer, and ofher Eurocenfric scholars, fhey will nof be 
faken seriously and probably will nof earn a university degree. A 
Satyagrahi applying civil disobedience will refuse fo conform fo such 
academic demands and accepf fhe consequences. Like fhe lafe Sfeve Biko 
of Soufh Africa, a Safyagrahi will wrife whaf he or she likes wifhouf 
bofhering abouf penalfies. Applying civil disobedience in research work 
could also imply using Indigenous mefhodologies fo research (Smifh, 
1999), insfead of fhe posifivisf mefhodology and episfemology recom- 
mended by fhe academy. Einally, civil disobedience could also include 
creafing a parallel insfifufion fo fhe dominanf ones. This acf means 
seffing up independenf schools fhaf include Indigenous knowledges, 
culfures, languages, values, and curricular/fexfs along wifh fhe dominanf 


ones. 
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Mahatma Gandhi believed that if students and scholars of decolon- 
izafion will be humbled, defermined, disciplined, and courageous in 
fhese approaches, fhey would be able fo fransform education for jusfice, 
freedom, and democracy. 

GANDHI'S SATYAGRAHA BEYOND SGHOOLING AND 
EDUCATION IN GHANA: MY EINAL THOUGHT 

I have based fhe recommendations suggesfed in this article on historical 
and contemporary conditions in Ghana. These recommendations do not 
in any way suggest that the ideas informed from fhis article cannof be 
utilized in ofher areas of human sfruggle. For some time now, educafors 
and scholars fhrough research have expressed concerns abouf Indigen- 
ous/Aboriginal sfudenfs' disengagemenf in schools in Norfh America. In 
view of fhis issue, many have suggesfed fhe need fo broaden fhe currenf 
curricula fo accommodafe alfemafive forms of knowing. According fo 
Semali (1999), fhe inclusion of Indigenous knowledges in fhe Wesfern- 
inspired academy opens Wesfern sfudenfs and feachers fo under sf and 
fhaf fheir ways of seeing fhe world are buf one of many culfural per- 
spectives. Such undersfanding opens up conversation on differences and 
how fhey should be freafed in society. Semali further maintains that 
"engaging in difference is more empowering fhan a narrow focus on 
homogenous culfural fradifions" (p. 47). There is, fherefore, a need for 
furfher research on fhe possibilities and implications of utilizing Gand- 
hi's Safyagraha fo creafe space for Indigenous knowledges in Wesfern 
schooling. 

Furfhermore Gandhi's Safyagraha has a lof fo offer humanify, given 
fhe global issues of colonizafion, poverfy, cruelfy, racial discrimination, 
religious fensions, inequities, human degradafion, and erosion of values. 
Probably, fhe words of Adam Fairclough (1990) sum up everyfhing: "if 
humanify is fo progress, Gandhi is inescapable. He lived, fhoughf, and 
acfed, inspired by fhe vision of humanify evolving toward a world of 
peace and harmony. We may ignore him af our own risk" (p. 1). 
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